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LAURETTA, 
A MODERN TALE; 


Prom the French of Marmonitel. 


continued. 


One must have been possessed at this 
moment of the timid and tender soul 
of Lauretta ; must have loved, like her, 
afather anda lover; to conecive, to 
feel the combat which arose in her fee- 
ble heart, between love and nature" 
The trouble and agitation of her spir- 
its kept her immoveable and mute. 
‘Let us go,’ said the father, ‘m™ 
ments are precious,’—* Pardon me, 
cried Lauretta, falling again on her 
knees beforehim. ‘ Pardon me, my 


father ; be not offended if 1 am Slew | 


to obey you. You haveread the bote 
tom of my soul. Luzy wants the name 
of husband; but all the rights which 
the tenderest love can give him, he 
has over me. I would fly him, detach 
myself from him, follow you, though 
to death. But to steal away in his ab. 
sence, to leave him to believe that 1 
have betrayed him !’—* How, wretch! 
and what signifies to you the opinion 
ofa vile deceiver? and what are the 
rights of a passion that has ruined and 
dishonoured you ? Youlove him! You 
love your shame then? You prefer his 
vile favours to the innocence which he 
has robbed you of ?-You prefer to your 
father the most cruel of your enemies! 
You dare not fly him in his absence, 
and quit him without his consent: Ah, 
when you were to quit your father, to 
overwhelm him, to drive him to de- 
struction, you were uot then so timor- 





ous ! And what do you expect from 
your ravisher? ‘That he should defend 
you? That he should withdraw you 
from paternal authority ? Oh, let him 
come! let him dare to drive me hence ; 
I am alone, unarmed enfecbled by age ; 
but they shall see me extended on the 
threshold of your door, calling for ven- 
geance to God and man. You lover, 
himself, in order to get atthee, shall 
march over my body ; and passers by 
shall say with horror, ‘“ There is the 
father whom she disavows, and whom 
her lover tramples under his feet *” 


‘ Ah! my father,’ said Lauretta, ter- 
rified at his image, ‘ how little do you 
know the man whom you rail against 
so cruelly $ Nothing is gentler, no- 
thing more sensible. You will be to 
him respectable and sacred.’ ‘ Dare 
you talk to me of the respect of one 
who dishoneurs me? Dost thou hope 
that he may seduce me with his perfi- 
dious gentleness ? I will not see him ; 
if you can answer for him, I cannot 
answer for myself.’ ‘ Well do not see 
him, but permit me to see him, but 
for a moment.’—‘ What do you ask ? 
me to leave you alone withhim ! Ah! 
though he should take away my life, ! 
would not show him that complais- 
While he was able to keep 
you from me, it was his crime, it was 
thine. Iwas not answerable for it.— 


ance. 


But Heaven now puts you again un- 
der my guard, and from this moment 
lanswer to Heaven for thee. Let us 
go, daughter, itis already dark ; this 
is the instant for us to depart! Re- 
solve: renounce thy father, or obey.’ 
‘ You pierce my heart!” * Obey, I tell 





thee, or dread my curse!’ At these 


| terrible words, the trembling Lauret- 
| ta had no strength to reply. She un- 
|dresses herself before her father’s 
| eyes, and puts on, not without a flood 
| of tears, the plain dress which he had 
prescribed to her. ‘ My father,’ said 
she tohim at the moment she was 
| preparing to follow him, ‘ dare I ask, 
at the price of my obedience,*one sin- 
gle favour ? You do not wish the death 
of him whem | sacrifice to you. Suf- 
fer me to write him two words, to in- 
form him itis you that I obey, and 
that you oblige me to follow you.’— 
* What! that he may come and carry 
you off again, to steal you from me? 
No, I will leave no trace of you. Let 
him die of shame, he will do justice 
upon hims¢if; but of love, never fear 
that ; liber ues never die of it. Then, 
taking his daughter by the hand, he 
carried her ott without noise ; and the 
next morning, embarking on the 
Seine, they returned into their own 
country. 


At midnight the count arrives at his 
own house, where he flatters himself 
pleasure awaits him, and findsall there 
in alarm and confusion. 


Lauretta’s people tell him with 
fright that they do not know what is 
become of her; that they have sought 
her in vain ; that she had taken care 
to send them out of the way, and had 
seized that moment to elude their vi- 
gilance; that she did not sup at her 
friend’s ; and that on going off she had 
left every thing behind her, even to 
her diamonds, and to the gown she 
had worn that day.’ 
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* We must wait for her,’ said Luzy, 
after a long 
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There is nobody whe, in the uneasi- | T will know this rival, and if’ the fire 


silence. * Do not go to| ness and ardour of expectation, has’ which burns in my breast has not con- 


: i ‘ . 
bed; there is something incompre-| not sometimes experienced at Par-; sumed me helore day, I will not die 


hensible in this affair.” 





is the torment of listening to the 
noise of the coaches, each of which 


Love, which seeks to flatter itself,’ we take for that which we expect, and 


began by conjecture to excuse Lau-' 
retta; but finding them all destitute of 
probability, he delivered himself up to 
the must cruel suspicions. * An invo- 
luntary accident might have detained 
her; but in the absence of her people | 
to undress herseli; to make her es-'! 


cape alone, at dusk; to leave her Lauretta; at last hope, so often de- 


house in uneasiness ! all this,’ said he, | 


‘ clearly shows a premeditated flight. | betrayed,’ saidhe: ‘I can no longer 


Has Heaven touched her? Is it re-| 


morse that has determined her to fly| concealed from me. ‘The caresses of 


me! Ah, why can I not at least be- 
lieve it! but if she had taken an hon- 
est part, she would have had pity of 


me; she would have written to me,| supinthe country. She has left eve- 


though it were but two words, of con- | 
solation and adieu. Her letter would, 
not have betrayed her; and would 
have spared me suspicions, grievous to 
me, and dishonourable t her. Lau- 
retta! O Heaven! candour ‘itself, in- 
nocence truth! Lauretta unfaithful 
and perfidious ! she, who but this ve- 
ty morning—No, no, it is incredible 

and yet itis but tootrue.”” Every mo- 
ment, every reflection, seemed a new 
proof ; but hope and confidence could 
not quithis heart. He struggled a- 
sainst persuasion, as an expiring man 
against death. ‘ If ehe were to return ’ 
said he, ‘ if she were to return inno- 
cent and faithful! Ah, would my for 
tune, my life, all my love, be suffi 
cient to repairthe injury I do her ! 
What pleasure should I have in con 
fessing myself in fault! With wha: 
transports, with what tears, would | 
efface the crime of having accused 
her! Alas, I dare not flatter myseit 
with being unjust: J am not so hap. 
2y* 


each of which by turns arrives, and 
carries away, as it passes, the hopes 
which it has just excited, The un- 
happy Luzy wastill three in the morn- 
ing in this crucl perplexity. Every 
carriage which he heard, was, per- 
haps, that which was bringing back 


ceived, gave place to despair. ‘I am 


doubt it. It is a plot which has been 
the perfidious creature served only the 
better to disguise it. They have art- 
fully chosen the day on which I was to 


ry thing behind her, to let me under- 
stand that she has no farther occasion 
for my presents. Anotfer, without 


doubt, overwhelms her with them.-— 
She would have been ashamed to have * We do not know: he has taken only 


nad any thing ofmine. The most fee- 
ble pledge of my love would have 
been a perpetual reproach of her 
treachery and ingratitude. She would 


up in peace to the man she prefers.— 
Ah, the perjured wretch! does she 
hope to find any one who loves her 
like me? I loved her too well, I gave 
myself too much up to it. Her desires 
by being perpetually prevented, be- 
came extinct 
women. They grow tired of every 
thing, even of being happy. Ah, canst 


thou be so now, perfidious girl! Canst 
thou be so, and think of me ? Of me, 
do I say ! What signify to her my love 
and grief? Ah, while I can scarce re- 
strain my cries, while I bathe her bed 
with my tears, another, perhaps—Hor- 





me thought! I cannot support it. 


forget me, in order to deliver herself. 


These are the ways of | 


without vengeance. It is doubtless 
some one of those false triends whom 
Ihave imprudently introduced to her, 
Soligny, perhaps. He was taken with 
her when we saw her in her own vil- 
lage. She was simple and sincere 
then. How is she changed! He wan- 
ted to see her again; andI, poor easy 
fool ! thinking myself beloved, believ- 
ing it impossible for Lauretta to be 
unfaithful, brought my rivalto her. I 
may be deceived, but, in short, it is he 
whom I suspect. I will be satisfied 
instantly. ‘ Follow me, said he to one 
of his domestics; and it was scarce 
day-light, when knocking at the che- 
valier’s door, Luzy asked to see him, 
‘He is not at home, sir,’ said the 
Swiss. ‘Notat home!’ ‘No, sir, he 
isin the country’ * How long since ”’ 
‘Since yesterday evening,’ ¢ At what 
hour?’ ‘About dusk.’ ‘ And what 
part of the country is he gone to?’ 





| his valetde chambre with him.’ ¢ In 
| what carriage?” ‘In his vis-a-vis.’ 
\$ Is his absence to be long ?’ ‘ He will 
| not be back this fortnight, add has or- 
dered me to take care of. his letters.’ 
‘ Athis return, tell him that I was 


here, and that I desired to see him. 


‘ At last,’ said he, on going away, ‘{ 
amconvinced. Every thing agrees. — 
Nothing remains but to discover 
| where they have concealed themselves. 





| I will tear her from his arms, the per- 
| fidious wretch ! and I will have the 
pleasure of washing away with his 


blood, my injury and her treachery ?? 


His researches were ineffectual.— 
The chevalier's journey was.a mystery 
which he could not penetrate. Luzy 
was, therefore, fifteen days on the 
rack; and the full persuasion that: 

















Soligny was*the ravisher, diverted him 
from every other idea. 


In his impatience he sent every 
morning to know if his rival was re- 
turned. At last he was told that he 
was justarrived. He flies to him, en- 
flamed with anger, and the favourable 
reception given him by the chevalier, 
only irritated him more, ‘ My dear 
count,’ said Soligny, ‘you have been 
very earnest in your enquiries for me ; 
hew can I serve you?’ ‘In ridding 
me,’ replied Luzy, at the same time 
turning pale, ‘ either of a life which I 
detest, or of a rival whom I hate.— 
You have carried off my mistress ; 
nothing remains but to pluck out my 
heart.’ ‘My friend,’ said the cheva- 
lier to him, ‘I have as great a desire 
to have my throat cut as yourself, for 
I am quite mad with vexation ; but I 
have no quarrel with you ; ifyou please, 
let us understand each other. Lauret- 
ta has been carried off, you say: I am 
very sorry for it: she was a charming 
girl; but upon my honour it was not 
by me! Not that I pique myself on a- 
ny deficacy in that point. In love I 
forgive my own friends, and allow my- 
self these little petit-larcenies ; and 
though J heartily love you, yet if Lau- 
retta had thought proper to deceive 
you for me, rather than for another, I 
should not have been crucl. But as 
to carrying them off, | don’t like that, 
that is too serious a business for me ; 
and if you have no other reason for 
killing me, I advise you to let me 
live, and to breakfast with me,.’— 
‘Though the chevalier’s language had 
very much the air of frankness, Luzy 
still reatined his suspicions. ‘ You 


disappeared,’ said he, ‘the same e- 
vening, at the same hour; and you 
lay hid fora fortnight ; I know besides 
that you loved her, and that you had 
an inclination for her at the very time 
that I took her.’ 


[To be continued. } 
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BIOGRAPHY, 


From the Commercial Advertiser. 

To the attention of a correspondent, 
we are indebted for the following brict 
biographical sketch of that promising 
young officer, the late Colonel John 


the prospect of an immediate war di: 
appeared, he resigned his commission 
in 1811, and returned to this city, 
where he recommenced his legal stu- 
dies with the greatest alacrity and as 
siduity. But his studies were soon in 





Chrystie, who died on the 22nd ult. at 
Fort George, in Canada, after an ill- 
ness of 3 days. 


Col. Chrystie was the 3rd. son of the 
late Major James Chrystie, of this city, 
who formerly belonged to the Penn- 
sylvania line in the continental army, 
and acquired a high military reputa- | 
tion during our revolutionary struggle. 
Col. C. was born in the city of New- 

York, received his academical and part 
of his collegiate education at Princeton, 
in New Jersey. From the college, in 
that place, he removed to Columbia 
college “in his native city, where he 
eraduated with reputation in 1805 or 
6. He then commenced the study of 
the law, and continued at it until about 
1808, when the prospect of a. foreign 
war induced him to gratify the strong- 
est inclination of his mind, by taking 
a commission in the additional army 
which was then raisted. He was ap- 
pointed a Lieut. of artillery in Col. Si- 
monds regiment, and stationed at Os- 
wego on lake Ontario, in this State, 
where he commanded during one win- 
ter. In the Spring he was removed to 
N. Orleans, where his military talents 
soon attracted the atteniion of Gen. 
Wilkinson, who took him into his fam- 
ily as his aid. Shortly after he was | 
promoted to acaptaincy. In this sta- 
tion he continued some time, and ac- 
quired the esteem and Tespect of the 
principal officers of the army, and par- 
ticularly of his general, in whose con- 
fidence he stood very high ; and of the 
late gallant general Pike, then a colw- 
nel in the standing army, between 
whom and Captain Chrystie there exis 


terrupted. The prospect of war agai:: 
thickened upon the horizon, and his 
passion for military glory again resum- 
ed its seat in his breast. His well 
known merits as an officer while form- 
erly in the service, attracted the atten- 
tion of government, by which he was 
appointed a Lieutenant-Colonel in the 
13th, or Schuyler’s Regiment of infan- 
try, belonging to the army of 25,000 
men. To this office, and even to® 
higher grade he was strongly recom- 
mended by his fomer General ; but his 
extreme youth induced the govern- 
ment not to promote him with two 
much rapidity. With part of the 13th 
Regiment, which was one of the lar- 
gest and finest in the army, and to the 
high state of dicipline of which his ex- 
ertions essentially contributed, he ac- 
companied Col Rensselaer in hic 
descent upon Canada during the last 
summer. He commanded the regular 
troops ot the battle of Queenston, the 
superior regular officers having been 
wounded in crossing the Niagara — 
Here he acquitted himself with honor, 
and, after sustaining the conflict with 
the British and Indians through the 
principal part of the day, during which 
he was wounded in the sword hand, 
and received several balls through his 
clothes, he was compelled for want of 
reinforcements, to surrender his gal- 
lant regulars to an overwhe]ming force 
under General Sheaffe, whom, with 


their small party, the Americans had 
fora long time kept in check. He 


was detained a prisoner, at Montreal 
and Quebec for some time, from 
whence he was'discharged on his par- 
ole of honor, during the winter, and 





ted the strongest attachment.— When | 





returned through this state. On being 
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exchanged, he again, with renewed 
zeal, returned to the service on the 
fromiers of this state, where he re- 
ceived the smelancholy intelligence of 
the deatn of his -old friend General 
Pike. While there, he was appointed 
an Inspector General in the army, and 
Col. ofthe 23d regiment. He was sent 
into Canada with the army under Gen, 
Dearborn and Lewis, where he was 
taken sick of a bilious cholic at Fort 
George, after the retreat of the army 
to that place, and finished the short 
career ef a life, which, had it been 
spared, would doubtless have done 
houor to his country. 


He was of a frank and amiuble dispo- 
sition, possessed of a respectable and 
culivated mind; full of spirits, life and 
aniiulion, brave, passionately addict- 
ediotie miiltary life, and glowing 
with ardour: to distinguish himself in 
his country’s cause. To his country 
his ioss ts no ordinary one, and he has 
dei: many triends, who knew him well 
ang jeved him much, to deplore his 


Ba¥ordeath. 


AMICUS. 


. ~——t GD om — - 


ON PEACE. 

Peace is the ultimate wish of ali 
men; for however we desire to exer- 
cise our faculties in the acquiring of 
knowledge, riches, or honor, we all 
look forward to a state of peace and 
tranquility, in which alone, we think, 
we can enjoy them. In this happy 
state it is that the mechanic hopes to 
vest from his incessant labors, the mer- 
chant expects to enjoy his riches, the 
soldier to be secure from toils and 
dangers, and the statesman to lay asidk 
his anxious cares. So agreeable to the 
mind-of man isa state of peace and 
tranquility, that all the poets of anti- 
quity have supposed that this state ex- 
-isted, originally, when man was firs! 
created; and that it was insensibly 








changed into a worse, as man grew 
wicked and depraved. Hence the po- 
etical descriptions of the golden age, 
silver age, the brazen age, and the i- 
ron age; which jast always means the 
present age. Peace on earth, was 
the benediction announced by the an- 
gels at the birth of Christ, the Prince 
of Peace, as the greatest benefit that 
could be bestowed on man. Peace 
gives the human faculties liberty to 
expand themselves, and has generally 
been styled the nurse of the aris. For, 
when a nation is at peace, it generally 
rises to improvements of every kind. 
But however desirable peace may be, 
if unaccompanied by virtue, is often 
productive of as many evils as war. 
The riches acquired in peace are apt 
to give a taste for luxury and prodig- 
ality ; and lead to profligacy.x—The qui- 
et and case men enjoy by peace, have 
a tendency to make them careless and 
indolent ; dispositions which put them 
off their guard, and render them lia- 
ble to every other vice. Nay, peace 
may be said naturally to generate war, 
Security is the parent of seif-sufficien- 
cy ; self-sufficiency of insolence, & in- 
solence of litigation ;thus peace, the 
most desirable thing on earth, by the 
depravity of man, wheis not vir- 
tuous enough to bear it, becomes in 
the end productive of the most dread- 
ful scourge of human nature, a state 
of war upon the whole. Therefore, 
we may Conciude, that without reli- 
glou and virtue no state can affordtrue 
cnyoyment ; and that the best things 
vi earth if not properly enjoyed, will 
viten be producuye of the worst. 
— %Soa 
HOW TO PREVEN! DWt LLING-HOUSES 
FROM BEING HAUNTED 


Many people wnose circumstances 
might enable them to enjoy even more 
than a common portion of domestic fet 
‘city, are rendered miserable by reason 
v+ their house being haunted. A fiend | 





of most frightful aspect, “@hters even 
their bolted doors, stalks through their 
kitchens, parlors, and bed-chambers, 
making frightful noises———sometimes 
hoarse and sometimes shrill—overtur- 
ning the chairs, tables, crockery, &c 
and throwing every thing into confu. 
sion.—The name of this foul fiend is 
Domestic Discord; and it is of that 
species, of demons which when hav. 
ing once obtained strong possession is 
almost impossible to be cast out.— 
Therefore I shall propose means to 
prevent the evil, rather than remedies 














for its inveterate stage of existence. 


Before you give your hand in mar- 
riage, examine critically the character 
ofthe person with whom you propose 
forming this important connection; 
and prefer those qualities which will 
wear well, to those which are merely 
showy. A fine face, a genteel air and 
figure, a charming voice, ready elocu. 
tion, quickness of wit—however at- 
tractive—are poor substitutes for sound 
sense, cultivated by useful education, 
prudence, integrity, benevolence, to- 
gether with the residue of the train of 
domestie virtues. Expect not unal- 
loyed felicity in the married state. Such 
an unreasonable expectation must e~ 
ver prove the parent of disappointment 
Ifyouthink your bride an angel, or 
that the man who gives you his hand 
in marriage will through life act the 
part ofa hero in romance, afew years, 
perhaps a few months or weeks, will 
shew your mistake ; and the never fail- 
ing disappointment of such romantic 
expectations tends to produce cold- 
ness, alienation, and bitterness of mind. 
The Angels * neither marry nor are 
yiven in marriage ;” this kind of con- 
tract and relation is between mere mor- 
tals, who at best have some failings 


which must be overlooked or patiently 
vorne, 


As before marriage you cannot be 












po critical, afterwards you can hard*y 
be too candid inyour judgment ef each 
other. Ifyou find some unexpected 
flaws in temper, or foilles in character, 
assiduously endeavor to cure them, not 
by reproaches, but by all the winning 
artsof prudence and benevolence: or 
if they should prove incurable, bear 
ihem as much as possible with good 
humour.—Meanwhile look steadfastly 
and cheerfully on the bright side of 
character; and see whether the good 
sjualities do not balance or even out- 
weigh the faulty ones. Your wife per- 
haps is peevish in her temper, and 
sometimes scolds ; but if she is neat, 
industrious, frugal, faithful to all your 
interests, you have more cause for 
self-congratulation than for murmur- 
ing.—Perhaps your husband is hasty 
and choleric—when he rises passionate 
expressions towards you, let not the 
flaw of kindness depart from your 
tongue, but requite them with mild and 
soothing words ; if you be yoked with 
a foo}, an habitual drunkard, orap un- 
feeling brute, all this will not avails 
but if your husband be a man of under- 
standing and sensibility of heart, by 
patience and good humor on your part, 
vou will be able to calm the tempest 
and smooth the asperities ef his mind. 


Ever prize the chain of Domestic 
triendship as the choicest of all your 
household furniture ; frequently exam. 
ine every link; if any should grow 
weak, sirengthen it; should any hap- 
pen to gather rust, burnish it until its 
lustre he fully restored:—So will you 

hun the grevious calamity of many, 
that of living in an haunted house. 
—— 
From @ Paris paper of Aug. 2. 

‘bhe Palais Royal is the centre of 
Paris—A person may every moment 
see something curious and amusing 
A man was walking there the day be 
fore yesterday, carrying on his shoul- 
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ders a bedstead, of a very light and ele- 
gant construction; and under his arm 
a small packet, which contained, as he 
said, bed clothes, a mattrass, a bolster, 
and a pillow ; in fact, every thing re- 
quisite toenable a person to pass a 
comfortable night- On the fact being 
doubted, the man, to satisfy the incre- 
dulous, went to bed before all the peo- 
ple. The mattrass, the bolster and the 
pillow are made of leather, he blows 
into them, they swell, they rebound 
and become elastic, and form an ex- 
cellent bed. The mattrass, to pre- 
serve the proper shape, is only quilt- 
ed at proper places, like common 
mattrasses. Itis only necessary to let 
out the air when you have done witb 
the bed, and they are soon packed a- 
way. 





MAGNANIMITY OF SENTIMENT. 

V hen Vespasian commanded a sen- 
ator to give his voice against the in- 
terest of his country, and threatened 
him with immediate death ifhe spoke 
onthe other side, the noble-minded 
man magnanimously replied, “ Did | 
ever tell you that I thought myself im- 
mortal ? My virtue isat my own dispo- 
sal; my lifeat yours. Act as you will. 
I shall act as I ought ! and ifI fall in 
the service of my country, I shall have 
more triumph in my death than you in 
all the laurels you wear !”’ 

—_—>>_—_ 
PASSION, 

Two gentlemen were riding tore- 
ther, one of whom who was very chol- 
oric, happened to be mounted on a 
high-mettled horse. The horse grew 
a little troublesome, at which the rider 
became very angry, and whipped and 
spurrid him with great fury. The 
horse, wrong-headed as 
his master, returned his treatment by 
kicking and plunging. 


almost as 


Phe compan- 


shamei! of the folly of his friend, said 
to him coolly, “bequiet, and shew 
yourself the wiser of the two.” 





It is idle to talk a young woman io 
love eut of her passion —Loye dor: 

not lie in the year. 

Negligence in reading sometime 

produces whimsical ceincidences. A 

clergyman, who was reading to his 
congregation a chapter in Genesis, 
found the last sentence in the page to 
be, * And the Lord gave unto Adam 
a wife.” Turning over two leaves to- 
gether, he found written, and read in 
an audable voice, “and she was pitch- 
He had un- 
happily got into the middie of a des- 
criptign of Noah's Ark, 


Alonzo of Arragon, ysed to say of 
AGE, that it appeared best in four 
things, viz. old wood best to burn; 
old wine to drink ; old friends to trust ; 
and ald authors to read. 


ed within and without.” 





As.an American and Hibernian were 
riding into Boston together some time 
ago, they espied the gallows at the 
entrance ofthetown. “ Look-ye there 
Paddy,” says the Yankee, pointing to 
the gullows, “ what would be the con- 
sequence, admitting 


now to take place ’”’ 


that justice was 

“ What,” says 
Teague, with a look of contempt, “ why 
I should be after riding into town alone 
and pe d-——— d to you.” 

GEOGRAPHY, 

The study of eeugraphy, being se 
useiul, important and interesting, it is 
very pleasing to witness the improve. 
ments that have lately been made to f:- 
cilitate the acquisition of his elegant 
study.— Young ladies cannot attend to 
a more interesting science, it is not 
only a study, but a most superior ac- 


complishment. The conversation of 








ion, concerned for the danger, and a- | 


young ladics, at all times interesting, 
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ismauch very much improved by a 
knowledge of Geography, which tho’ 
‘‘an earthly subject is an heavenly stu- 
dy.”” How much more edifying coes 
the perusal of books become those who 
have a knowledge of geography, 


The improved mode of teahing, 
so much commended, is by lectures 
familiar, explanations and demonstra- 
tions '—It is to be hoped the young la- 
dies will think more on this subject 
than they have heretofore done,—It is 
wished by some, that our University 
may have a clasical Teacher of Geo- 
raphy. 

[ Palladium, 


——B to 


THE PRETTY MILLINER. 
A French Anecdote. 

‘three young noblemen of the court 
of Louis XV. invited Piron to dinner: 
just as they were sitting down to table, 
a pretty milliner gaily introduced to 
them her cards of lace, and they pro- 
posed to the celebrated poet to make 
her stay and dine with them. 


This proposition was the more a- 
¢reeable to Piron, asthe fair merchant 
was sprightly, gay, and lively ; nor did 
he cease, during the whole of the re- 
past, to question her in his agreeable 
manner. with respect to het inclina- 
tions, her trade, and commerce. 


The little visiter, who only half ‘un- 
veiled herself, in flattering him, shew. 
ed more refined wit and manners, than 
he expected from one in her situation 
of life, and interested Piron so much, 
that, in order to be better acquainted 
with her, he enquired more particular- 
Jy, among.other questions, how she a- 
mused herself on Sundays. 


“O Sir,’ said she, “ after divine 
sevice, when the weather is unfavour_ 
able for a walk to me and my compan- 
sens, We amuse ourselves in reheare 
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sing aplay. You willlaugh, perhaps, 
but | really mean as I say—in acting 
comedies as well as we can, and some- 
times tragedies,” 


“ Very well, my pretty girl, that is 
very good; but may I enquire what 
pieces you most approve, and play with 
the greatest satisfaction ?”—“ Iphigen- 
ia, Zara, Aldromache, the Married 
Philosopher, and a number of schools 
of different titles.’—* O fye, Miss, 
these schools, forthe major part, are 
very foolish ones.”— Perhaps, Sir» 
there are, however, more than one 
which pleases us, and which they say 
has been much applauded at the thea- 
tre.”—** And this is the extent of your 
repository ? and no other comedy has 
found grace with your little company ?” 
—* Pardon me, Sir, there is one well 
enough spoken of, which we would 
willingly play, but which we are obli- 
ged to renounce!”— And may I en- 
quire the name of that comedy.?”— 
“Oh! it has the most singular and 
odd title. perhaps, of any amongst the 
whole catalogue of well-received com- 
edies —Stay, let me see—they call it 
ma—ma—manie. O ! hang 
the puzzling name.””——* It is_ possi- 
bly Metromanie ?” “Just so, my dear 
Sir———-O what a tiresome and fla, 
piece! It is trae we have placed it 
there, but never to try it more.” 





It is net easy to imagine Piron’s 
surprise at this unexpected sally ; his 
embarrassment visibly shewed itself: 
the three young sparks could not res 
train from laughing outright, and en. 
joyed the vain efforts of the poet to 
preserve his good humour; and it 
would have been difficult to determine 
how the scene would end, If the pre- 
tended female lace merchant, concern- 
ed at having carried the jest too far, 
had not takea pity on the disconcerted 
rhymer, and instantly discovered her- 








self to be the amiable Marchioness or 
» at whose house poor Piron 
was ignorant he was dining: the dis- 
guise of the lady, and the extreme 
weakness of the poet’s sight, prevent- 
ted his discovering the marchioness. 





“ My dear Sir,” and she, presenting 
him with the handsomest hand in the 
world, “ pardon, I pray you, this little 
treachery of mine; and especially as 
nobody is a more sincere admirer of 
the comedy in question, as well as of 
the author, thanIam, This seene, I 
assure you, is no more than the conse- 
quence of a wager with my brother 
and two relations, which you now see 
before you.—All three pretended, 
when speaking of your well known 
character, that, in whatever manner 
they should attack you, even on the 
side of self-love, you were always sure 
to parry it instantly and pleasantly, and 
not only todisconcert the aggressors, 
but to turnthe laughter on your side ? 
it isto you, then; I refer myself for the 
decision of my wager.” 


“ You have won, fair lady, you have 
won,’ exclaimed Piron, kissing her 
pretty hand. 


For the Olie. 


TO JULIA M 





> 
On hearing her sing. 


Gentle zephyrs softly sighing, 
Through the dew bespangl’'d grova ; 
Every object beautifying, 
Every feeling swells to love. 


Thus thy voice so rich, so thrilling, 
Wafts ambrosia through the air ; 

Thousand unknown charms unveiling,— 
Thousand graces revel there, 


Within the audience of thy voice, 
What rapturous joys I feel; 
Whilst thousands listning to thy strains, 
Magic o’er their eenSes teal. 
I. PG 
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From the Boston Centinel. 

After our paper was put to press, we 
received the following letter from eur 
worthy correspondents —dated 

“ Office of the Newport Mercury, 
Monday Evening, Oct. 18, 1813. 
‘} MR. RUSSELL, 

* This afternoon arrived in this har- 
vour the British Packet Morgiana» 
capt. Cunningham, of 18 guns and 50 
men, prize to the privateer Saratoga, 
capt. Addington, of New York. The 
Morgiana sailed from Falmouth 27th 
August, with the mail for Surrinam, 





and was taken the 26th September off 
Surrinam-Bank, by the Saratoga, after 
an action of one hour and 5 minutes, 
by boarding. The following is an ex- 
tract from the Saratoga’s journal :=~ 


“ Sept. 21, commenced with light 
winds, and fine weather; at half past 
5, A.M saw a sail on the weather 
bow ; made sail in chase—At 3 P.M 
she hoisted English colors, and com- 
menced firing with her stern chasers ; 
At 3,10, P. M, the action commenced 
within pistol shot, and continued. til; 
25 minutes past 3, when we carried 
her by boarding, with the loss of our 
first lieut. and. one man killed, and 
6 wounded, and one of them mortally. 
The prize proved to"be the King’s 
Packet Morgiana, of 18 guns. and 50 
men, from England bound to Surri- 
nam. Her loss was two killed and 8 
wounded, 5 of them mortally—among 
the wounded is capt. Cunningham, and 
the first officer of the Packet The 
quarters of the Morgiana were superi. 
or to those of the Saratoga. 


“ The crew of the Saratoga were re- 
pulsed in two attempts to boatd—in 
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the third attempt they succeeded, The 
mail wus thrown overboard soon after 
she struck. Captain Cunningham was 
severely wounded in the thigh and 
arm 


“ The Saratoga had captured previ 
ous to the Packet, two brigs, one of 
which she gave to the prisoners, and 
burnt the other after taking out her 
guns. The Saratoga was chased on 
the Ist of August by a frigate, and was 
compelled to throw all her guns but 
two overboard. 


“ The Morgiana anchored last night 
off Watch Hill Reef, but was discov. 
ered this morning by the Loup Cerviei 
and a sloop of war, (supposed to be 
the Atalanta) which obliged her to cut 
her cables and run for this port. 


“The Loup Cervier anda sloop of 
war, (supposed to be the Atalanta) 
were off the entrance of our harbour 
this afternoon, and at sun-set this .even- 
ing they were joined by a frigate from 
the eastward. 





The report of the cannon at the bat- 
tle of Erie was heard 160 miles down 
the Lake. 


The New City Hall of this city, will 
be Illuminated this evening, by order 
of the Common Council, in cclebration 
of the brilliant and memorable action 
atchieved by Com. O. H. Perry, on 
Lake Frie, and the important succes- 
ses of Gen. Harrison. 





Norton, the Indian chief frequently 
spoke of during the present war, in 
Upper Canada, is a man of education, 
has travelled in Europe, and been re- 
ceived with distinguished attention for 
his talents and amenity. While in 
England in 1804, he translated the 
xospel of St. Jobn into the Mohawk 
jianguage, which was printed at the 




















expense of the Bible Society. His In- 


dian name is Tevoninbokarawon, 
= 7 


An ancient widow of distinction 
wishing to put the auburn gloss of six- 


teen, on hair that had passed as many 
years above sixty, lately made use ot 
an “ infalliable composition,” for tha‘ 
purpose~-when in two or three trials, 
her woolly ringlets underwent a won- 
derfnl change--they became a beauti- 
ful scarlet, having the appearance of a 
knot of dyed cotton—-and she was un- 
der the necessity of applying the crucl 
razor to her glowing pate, and exchan. 
ging a natural for an artificial wig. 





A felon, on his way to execution, 
at}Pennenden Leath, called out to some 
soldiers as he passed, to know if they 
were not militia men, and some o¢ 
them substitutes. Being answered in 
the affirmative,he droliy asked if either 
of them weuld become a substitute for 
nim, a8 he did not like so much par, 
ade and nonsense, and wished to go 
another way, 





EPIGRAM. 
The British tars, we know, will drink 

Uf grog until .bey’re merry. 

Phais’s sailor-like—but only think— 

They stagger under Perry. 

—P : ee - 
MARRIED. 

On Saturday last, by the Rev. John Wil- 
liams, Mr. Wim. Fowler, of New York, to 
Miss C. Robins, of Richmond, Staten Island. 

On Friday evening, by the Rev. John 
Williams, Mr. Nicholas Westervelt, to Mrs. 
Martha G. Mason, both of this city. 

On Saturday evening last, by the Rev. Dr. 
Moore, Mr. Moots. Cannon, merchant, to 





Miss Maria Dally, daughter of Me. Wm. 
Dally, all of this city. 

——— 

DIED, 

On Saturday evening, after a short illness, 
in the 72nd yearof her age, Mrs. Deborah 
Hitchcock, widow of the late Mr. Danie} 
Hichcock, 

On Monday morning at New Rochelle; 
Mrs. Huldah Fanning, the mother of Ed- 





round & Henry Fanning, aged 77. 
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STOICISN. 


a . . . 

Vacant and void the whistling blast 
‘That thro’ the crevice creeps ; 

The impetuous spark, its crackling past, 
Nor warmth nor vigor keeps. 


But vainer, for this noisy life, 
Its bustle and its care ; 

Made up of emptiness and strite, 
Delusion or despair. 


Yon Cedar, once so green and fair, 
Branch’d forth in many a shoot; 
The worm has fix’d his venom there 

And poison’d all its root. 


Thus Friendship, in its early day, 
Springs in its fondest form, 

Bat soon its energies decay— 
Self the destroying worm. 


The Rose, in modest, tempting gnise, 
Saintes the dewy morn, 

But ‘neath it blush, in ambush, lies 
A never-dying thorn. 


And Love, with all enchanting lure, 
Invites the willing taste— 

But ah! the pains of love endure, 
Thv’ all its bliss be past. 


‘The oak, amid the uncultur’d field, 
(Emblem of barren life) 

Nor to the gentler gale will yield, 
Nor clemental strife. 


And impotent, when wind is free, 
World’s frown and flattery rise— 
Great in inherent majesty, 
She ali the blast defies. 
‘ 
Then let the world still bustle on— 


Friendship and love expire— 
Prom them, while mind retains her throne 
’ ’ 
I’ve nothing to desire! 





THE AFFECTIONATE HEART. 
let the great man his treasure possessing, 
Pomp and splendour forever attend ; 

1 prize not the shadowy blessing, 
Lask—the affectionate friend. 


Though foibles may sometimes o’ertake him, 
His footsteps from wisdom depart ; 
Vet my spirit shall never forsake him ; 

¥f ke own the affecttenate heart. 
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| Affection! thou brother of eare, 
Without the unfriended we rove; 

Thou canst make e’en the desart look fair, 
And thy voice is the voice of a dove. 


»Mid the anguish that preys on the breast ; 
And the storms of mortality’s state ; 

W hat shall lull the afflicted to rest. 
But the joys that on sympathy wait ? 


What is fame, bidding envy defiance, 
The idol and bane of mankind, 

What is wit, what is learning or science, 
‘To the heart that is steadfast and kind ? 


Even genius may weary the sight, 
By too fierce and too consiant a blaze ; 
But affection, mild planet at night! 
Grows lovelier the longer we gaze. 


[t shall thrive when the flattering forms 
That encircle creation deeay ; 

It shall live ’mid the wide wasting storms, 
That bear all undistinquished away. 


When ‘time, at the end of his race, 
Shall expire with expiring mankind, 
It shail stand on its permanent base ; 
It shall last till the wreck of the mind. 





EPITAPH ON JOHN AND MARY HOGG. 
Old John and Mary Hog lie here, 
By butcher Death o’ertaken ; 
Have mercy on the swinish pair, 
O Lord! and save their Bucen. 





CONTEMPT. 

Bolliere said contempt was a pill which 
might be swallowed, but which it was im- 
possible to chew, without making wry fa- 
ces. 








SCHOOL, AND WRITING OFFICE. 


The Subscriber wishes ‘o inform his pat- 
rons and the public, that he has commenced 
School at No. 51 Lombardy-street, New- 
York, and teaches the art of Penmanship 
upon the latest and most approved plan, and 
proffers to equal any ; and has introduced an 
entire new plan of teaching Spelling, Pro- 
nunciation and reading, whereby Pupils 
will, in three months, acquire more correct 
knowledge therein, than they possibly can 
insix months by any other plan or means 
hitherto used: Encouragement at which, 
and ihe other branches of English Literature, 
isearnestly solicited. The strictest atten- 
tion will be paid to order and the civil de- 


ortment of the Pupils by 
W.D.LAZELL. 





Sept. 18, 











NEW-YORK & HARTFORB 
NEW LINE EXPRESS STAGE. 


Continued from New-York to Mouni- 
Pleasant by land, on the fine turnpike road 
running on the bank of the North River, 
through Phillipsbargh and Greensburgh. 

Fare only 7 dolls. 50 cents. through, from 
New-York to Hartford—being two dollars 
cheaper than any other route by land. 


This Stage runs on the turnpike road 
‘hrough the towns of Phillipsburgh, Greens- 
burgh, Mount-Pleasant, Somerstown, Dan- 
bury, ..ewtown, Woodbury, Watertown, 
os Bristol, and Farmington to Hart- 
ord. 


Leaves New York every Monday, Wed- 
nesday and Friday at one o’clock P. 
M. and arrives at Mount-Pleasant at eight 
o’clock in the evening—leaves Mount-Pleas- 
ant next morningsat 4 o’clock, and arrives 
at Hartford at 8 o’clock in the evening. 


Returning—Leaves Hartford every Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Friday at 4 o’clock im 
the morning, and arrives at Mount-Pleasant 
at 8 o’clock in the evening.—Leaves Mount 
Pleasant at 5 o’clock every Tuesday, Thurs- 
day and Saturday, and arrives at New-York 
at 10 o’clock A. M. without fail. 


This line of Stages had for a long time 
been connected with a Packet at Mount- 
Plea:;ant, and Passengers have been disap- 
pointed in many instances; and the Pro- 
prietors, seeing thisevil, aud being anxious 
to accommodate the public, have continued 
the line by land, from New-York to Mount- 
Pleasant, over a fine Turnpike road, and 
within view of the North River for thirty 
miles. They therefore have the confidence 
to,assure the public that this route is the 
cheapest, and most pleasant of any to Hart- 
ford. In addition they have provided the 
best of horses, good carriages, and careful 
drivers ; and passengers will meet with e- 
very attention from the proprietors. 


The books forthe entry of the names of 
Passengers, arc kept at the office of AMOS 
CURTIS, No. 48 Courtlandt-street, N. York, 
and at RIPLEY’S Coffee-House, Hartford. 


AMOS CURTIS, New-York. 
JOSEPH HUNT, Mount-Pleasant. 
JOHN OWEN, Somerstown. 
PLATT BFNEDICT, Danbury. 
SAMUEL STEEL, Bristol. 
OBADIAH BOUND, Hartford. 
N.B. Extra Carriages may be bad, or Ex 
presses carried to any part ofthe U. States, 
by applying to A. Curtis, 48 Courtlandt-st. 
New-York, August 28. 
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